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(if unsolicited) in the war effort by making known their 
views in pamphlets and current journals. 


Channels of Enquiry. 

Enquiries for information, or for references to informa- 
tion may come to the Library, or direct to members of the 
teaching staff, who may deal with enquiries from personal 
knowledge, by reference to material on their shelves, or by 
borrowing it for enquirers, through the Library, by inter- 
library loan. 

Enquiries that come direct to the Library may be outside 
local enquiries, or interlibrary loan requests from other 
centres, or from our own staff. 

Enquiries. 

The Architectural School and all our Science departments 
report that enquiries are frequent, Engineering that they are 
many. All state that many are at present confidential. 

Yet these enquiries are not resulting in requests for inter- 
library loans. Is it that all requests can be answered from 
the stock on departmental shelves? Are their libraries ade- 
quate in material or reference tools? 

Again, local enquiries made to the Library are extremely 
few. This is not surprising. The main needs of the 
moment are for scientific and technical information and the 
expert is needed to interpret such information so that the 
particular needs of the enquirer are met. Most of the inter- 
library loan requests, which might have reference to the 
war effort, have come from our own staff. What is sur- 
prising is that our Library is not getting any volume of 
loan requests, which concern the war effort, from other 
centres. 

Is it that scientists, technicians, administrators, who went 
through our Colleges in the “ bad old days,” when stock 
was even more inadequate, and reference tools more scanty, 
are not turning to us now? Or is industrial enterprise in 
the hands of men who, oblivious of the research done 
abroad, are satisfied with “hit or miss’’ methods of produc- 
tion? Have our Defence authorities a library adequate to 
these dynamic times, when all pre-war strategy and defence 
methods are now out of date? Is the lack of plant and raw 
materials within New Zealand stifling production and 
rendering enquiry futile? 


Equipment: Books. 

Let us consider our equipment to meet the needs of staff, 
students, and outside inquirers. 

We will take first the fields of Physics, Chemistry, Engin- 
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eering, subjects which draw pre-eminently on literature 
published abroad. 

The Aslib list for 1940-41 (taking issues for 18 months 
and excluding sections marked “general interest” and 
‘“annuals’) recommend books in these subjects, costing in 
New Zealand about £460. Funds in our College for these 
subjects for the period were about £100. Probably this 
amount represents also approximately the expenditure in 
other New Zealand colleges. 

It is not maintained here that each College should have 
all the books recommended. Not being a manufacturing 
country, we do not need the technological books required 
in England. Again, with co-operation, one copy in the 
country of many of the books would be sufficient. But are 
we exercising the co-operation which would enable our 
combined funds to effectively cover the field? 

In Architecture, our Library is sufficiently equipped in 
the sections which concern this enquiry. 

Of Medicine and Agriculture, I cannot speak as these 
libraries are elsewhere. Holdings in Botany, Zoology, and 
Geology will not be dealt with until periodical holdings are 
considered. 


Catalogues. Are our books and our New Zealand serial 
monographs catalogued? Most of our College Libraries have 
complete author catalogues, some have also subject cata- 
logues. Are departmental libraries (if we have them) pro- 
vided, at least, with an author catalogue? Do staffs in these 
departments use our Main Library catalogue? For thus only 
can they locate material which may be in the Main Library 
or another department. Do members of our staff use our 
subject bibliographies for tracking material which might be 
borrowable? 


Equipment: Periodicals. 

Our College Libraries in Physics, Fngineering, and 
Chemistry (taking interlibrary lending into consideration) 
are reasonably provided, but in Engineering and technology 
we are weak. Out of 66 periodicals of international import- 
ance, in these latter fields, present in Australian universities, 
our combined University Libraries have only 27. Some 
that we lack may be taken by other institutions, but we are 
not yet provided with the Union list of periodicals in New 
Zealand. In Architecture, our periodicals are adequate. In 
Botany, Zoology, and Geology, present enquiries are almost 
entirely for information which might be contained only in 
New Zealand journals or monograph series. Each of our 
Colleges receive these essential New Zealand scientific serials. 
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Agriculture is covered well by Massey Agricultural College. 
Journal literature in Medicine is an immense field and 
poorly covered in New Zealand. Economics and administra- 
tion are reasonably covered by our Colleges. 

Indexes. Are we in possession of the Periodical Indexes 
which simplify so greatly the search for material we may 
have, and are essential to locate material not held locally? 

Three of our Libraries are taking the Subject Index to 
Periodicals published by the Library Association, London. 
This indexes the more important scientific, technical, and 
arts journals but there is a time lag in its publication which 
makes it of little value in our present crisis, for we have not 
yet received the 1940 or 1941 issues. One of our Libraries 
takes the Readers Guide, another the International Index 
to Periodicals, both of which are published frequently and 
cumulated. 


Turning to more specialised indexes, all our Colleges 
have the necessary Chemical and Science abstracts so that 
material may be located, even if not locally available. Our 
Engineering School has the Engineer’s Digest, which began 
publication only in 1940. Neither of the Engineering 
Schools in New Zealand take the Engineer’s Index or the 
Industrial Arts Index, either, an absolutely indispensable 
tool in locating material published prior to 1940. For 
Architecture, we have in the country at least one set of the 
Art Index. 


In Botany, Zoology, and Geology, equipment for present 
enquiries is even more unsatisfactory than in Engineering, 
for though it is not in the Universities, there is a copy of 
the Engineer’s Index and the Industrial Arts Index in our 
Department for Scientific and Industrial Research. No 
cumulated indexes exist of New Zealand scientific journal 
literature except that for the Transactions of the New 
Zealand Royal Society, a journal devoted more to pure than 
applied science. The Catalogue of the Royal Empire 
Society Library indexes New Zealand book and seobeilical 
literature only to 1929, and therefore does not contain the 
valuable monographs published by our Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, or any entries later than 
1929 for the Geological Survey publications, the New 
Zealand Journal of Agriculture, or the New Zealand Journal 
of Science and Technology. Their own yearly indexes only 
are available for the last two publications. Beginning with 
1940, we have a general index for New Zealand literature. 

In Medicine, we have two sets of the Quarterly Cumula- 
tive Index Medicus. In Economics and administration, no 
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University takes the Public Information Service, nor does 
Massey Agricultural College take the Agriculture Index. 

Supposing our Universities possess some of the above 
indexes, are our staff making full use of them? Should we 
give more publicity to the information service we could 
supply, undeveloped as it is in some directions. 

A Science and Technology library in Sheffield reports in 
May 1941 that it has issued more than 40 bibliographies on 
specialised aspects of steel making. 

Aslib has taken the initiative by issuing a series of “ War- 
time guides to British sources of specialised information.” 
Should we not investigate the form some such service should 
take here in New Zealand? Might not references to infor- 
mation, or guides to sources of information, be useful for 
processes of manufacture, etc., of some of the following: 
sugar from beet, starch from potatoes, salt, plastic materials, 
producer gas plants, paper, pottery, or the drying of fruits? 
Moral. 

We must build up our University Libraries and our 
Reference service, especially with regard to New Zealand 
material. It is probably too late now to improve greatly 
reference facilities which will help in the war effort, but all 
the assistance which we could give, if well equipped, will 
be necessary in the difficult years to come, of post-war recon- 
struction. Our Colleges must be related more closely and 
more widely to the life of the community, if they are to 
merit the support from the community which they need. 


COURSE OF TRAINING IN 
LIBRARIANSHIP: TUTORS 


Several tutors will be required shortly for Part I 
(Administration) and, early in 1943, for Part I] (The 
Book. Elementary Cataloguing. Elementary Classifica- 
tion). Persons willing to act as tutor for either or both 
of these Parts are invited to sent to the Secretary, not 
later than 25th May, 1942, full details of their qualifica- 
tions and professional experience. Tuition will be by 
correspondence. Tutors will not be required to pro- 
vide the notes, reading lists, and questions for written 
work which comprise the course. This is already in 
preparation. Tutors will be required to correct and 
comment fully upon students’ written work, to supple- 
ment correspondence by personal contact with students 
who are within reach, to act as members of the Examin- 
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ing Board, and to carry out the decisions and policy of 
the Board and of the Council of the New Zealand 
Library Association. A fee of one guinea per student 
per Part will be paid to tutors. Copies of the syllabus 
(printed in NEW ZEALAND LIRRARIES, vol. 5: 101-113, 
Dec. 1941) may be obtained from the Secretary. 


GENERAL NEWS 


Our New President. The new President, Mr Joseph Norrie, F.L.A., 
City Librarian of Wellington and for the past seven years Hon. 
Secretary of the Association, needs no introduction to members. Mr 
Norrie has had nearly forty years’ experience in public libraries in 
Scotland, England and New Zealand, and has travelled extensively 
in the United States where he devoted special attention to studying 
library planning and equipment. Last but not least, Mr Norrie 
brings to the office of President that peculiarly intimate knowledge of 
Association affairs which only a Secretary can glean. 


National Defense Book Campaign in America. From five to ten 
million volumes are expected to be provided by the national book 
drive for the armed forces. As in New Zealand, the books will be 
collected in libraries throughout the country. An interesting feature 
of the American scheme is that uniformed men will be permitted to 
take books from the libraries stocked through the campaign and 
return them at any other service centre they wish. For example, a 
soldier returning to his home on leave will be able to take a book 
from the library in a USO club or other centre near his camp, read 
it on the train or bus and turn it in to any other service centre he 
wishes after he has reached his destination. New Zealand librarians 
who have visited the United States will be interested to hear that 
the director of the campaign is Miss Althea Warren, on leave from 
the Los Angeles Public Library. 


New Zealander in Suva. Writing to the Hon. Secretary on the 30th 
January, Mr Robert Munro, Chairman, Library Committee, Suva 
Circulating Library, Fiji, says:— 

“We wish to place on record our gratitude to Mr. Buchanan, now 
a member of the N.Z.E.F. and late of your Country Library Service, 
for the most valuable and courteous assistance he has rendered our 
librarian. Day after day and, for that matter, night after night, 
Mr Buchanan devoted his leave hours to assisting our librarian to 
instal her Brown system and to get our Library into proper working 
order.” 


Foreign Periodicals. According to a November news-sheet received 
from the American Library Association many German scientific 
journals and books have been bottlenecked in Bermuda, but it was 
thought possible that Britain and the United States might insure 
passage of books and magazines for research through the Bermuda 
customs. Owing to the difficulty of importing foreign research ma- 
terial, negotiations were at that time under way to arrange for 
continental storage centres. This, of course, was before America 
entered the war. 

Microfilm and War Risks. The same news-sheet reports that 
$50,000 has been earmarked by the Rockefeller Foundation for micro- 
filming and storing periodicals in the United States for European 
libraries until the war is over. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 





By DorotHy NEAL 








[This is the introduction to the section on social studies in Part 
II of the course for the Children’s Librarian’s Certificate. It is 
printed here not only as a refreshing change from the administrative 
matters which necessarily take up much space in this journal but 
also because it gives both teachers and librarians a slant on one of 
the many things which modern children’s librarianship is all about. 
A significant feature of this and other sections of the course is the 
close relationship shown between purposeful work in the children’s 
library and the techniques and trends of education to-day.—Ed. ] 


IN THE SOCIAL sciences as taught in progressive schools, the 
barrier between history and geography is dropped: man is 
not studied at one lesson in relation to his place on the 
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earth, and at another lesson in relation to his place in time. 
For man living on the earth to-day lives at many different 
stages of civilisation—man spread out geographically over 
the earth looks much the same as man spread out historic- 
ally through time. Certain native tribes to-day live in much 
the same way as ancient Britons—the old divided studies of 
history and geography did not connect the two. 

This, then, is the first characteristic of social studies in 
the progressive school, that history and geography are 
amalgamated or at the lowest level related to one another. 
They are not separated by a vicious gap. Further, in social 
studies children do not necessarily take the whole field of 
man’s endeavour, beginning at the beginning and ending at 
the end. Pupils instead take one aspect of human activity, 
man in his hunt for food, transportation, pottery making, 
shelter, or tools: the child takes a cross-section of history in 
relation to one particular topic. As a skilled archaeologist, 
who is also an anthropologist, can often obtain a picture of 
civilisation by looking at the plan of a house, the shape of 
a spear, or a single household utensil, so too a child study- 
ing pottery, for example, may learn more of the currents 
and trends of history from his small specialist angle than 
he would from a much broader study. The study of pot- 
tery raises questions of the storage of food, simple mechanics 
in the development of the potter’s wheel, understanding of 
primitive art, and if the study is carried on to our own 
time, understanding of the tremendous technological change 
of the last few years, with its production of plastics and com- 
positive metals, which may finally displace clay almost 
altogether. This is the second characteristic of the social 
studies, that the pupil may study only one aspect of man’s 
activity, in relation to both time and place, rather than one 
limited period. In the social studies there is a sharp focus 
on a limited area, a spotlight on a small area rather than a 
diffused light on the whole. 

Children learn by doing, their studies in modern social 
sciences are not merely verbal. They may make model boats 
in a study of transportation, a model village in a study of 
the growth of communities, or learn to govern themselves 
as they study the development of the English parliament. 
Many of the books mentioned in this section of the course 
will not stop at giving the facts connected with a topic— 
printing, electricity, or flutes as the case may be, but will 
go on to outline related activities. However, the most 
dynamic conception of social studies is that expressed by 
Dr. Harold Rugg when he says of his series of social science 
readers that they were intended “ to create simply a compact 
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body of minority opinion for the scientific reconstruction of 
our social order.” Children who study the growth of 
human society or aspects of that society, from simplest forms 
to the more complex, achieve a realisation of the flux and 
flow of things. The child who has studied agriculture from 
prehistoric to collectivist farming times, has a deeper under- 
standing of the meaning of “ change,” than another who 
sees history as a series of acts of parliament, and the alter- 
nation in power of various political parties. Social science 
readers, whether they are about coal or steampower, or men 
and mountains, show the beginnings, and the present state 
of things: nor does the last chapter imply “ The end.” 
Before considering various readers, it might be as well to 
consider the Rugg social science series which are outstanding 
in their field. Dr. Rugg came to New Zealand in 1937 
with the New Education Fellowship Conference. Several 
of his statements appears in the “ Proceedings,” edited by A. 
E. Campbell. He has edited an elementary school series of 
social science readers, and a senior school series. The 
elementary school series begins with the “ First book of the 
earth,” a blend of astronomy, physical geography, and bio- 
logy. Rugg describes the development of the earth from 
its beginnings in remote time, the reasons for its physical 
shape, the coming of life. The concluding chapter de- 
scribes primitive man. “Nature peoples’ follows on 
logically from this point, with an account of various modern 
primitive peoples whose social patterns illustrate varying 
stages of civilisation—bushmen, Indians, Papuans, Eskimos, 
and Bedouins. “Communities of men,” the next book, 
discusses different types of communities in America, ranging 
from isolated mountain farms to large cities like Chicago 
and New York. At the juncture, the child reading this 
book already has some vision of the diversity of social pat- 
terns on the earth, some sense of perspective about his own 
birthplace. Volume IV, “ Peoples and countries,” portrays 
ways of living in China, India, Europe, including Russia, 
Peru, and Brazil. ‘“ Building of America,” is a history of 
the settlement of the United States by regions. The geo- 
graphic features of climate and natural resources are woven 
into the history. This book has less application to New 
Zealand than most of the other titles. In ‘“ Man at work: 
his industries,” and “ Man at work: his arts and crafts,” the 
outlook again is a world one. Rugg recognises the child's 
interest in his own environment, and exploits it, but the 
attitude of the whole series is an international one. The 
last book takes arts and crafts in the broadest possible con- 
notation. Painting, the art form we think of almost auto- 
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matically when the word “ art” is mentioned, barely enters 
the discussion. Man's chief arts as Rugg sees them are 
illustrated in these chapter headings, “ From shelter to 
architecture: the story of man as craftsman—building ’’— 
“The theatre—man combines the arts and crafts,” “ The 
story of language,” ‘““How man invented number and 
measurement,’ ‘ Measuring time.” In the architectural 
section, a comparison is very rightly drawn between photo- 
graphs of slum tenements and homes in upper income 
residential areas, with the simple legend below the less 
attractive, “Do you think this is an attractive place to live 
in?” The text says, “ For millions of unemployed and 
poorly paid people, home in the great cities means a few 
dark and unhealthful rooms badly furnished, and almost 
undecorated. These millions live in tenement buildings or 
in old out of repair brown stone apartment houses in 
crowded noisy districts.” In this unit on shelter, the child 
not only studies man’s first houses in prehistoric and in 
medaieval times, but learns of the third of the American 
nation that is ill-housed, as well as ill-clad and ill-fed, in his 
own time. 


Rugg presents his photographs, asks questions, but makes 
no frontal attack on the established order. Despite this, 
towards the end of 1939 and through 1940, the Rugg social 
science books were criticised as subversive to law and order, 
un-American, socialistic in tendency. Admittedly, these 
texts were meant to illustrate and possibly implement a 
progressive philosophy for social progress, but their methods 
were oblique. Yet incredibly enough, all the Rugg books 
were ousted from the public schools of Binghampston, New 
York, at a town in Iowa, and various schools in New Jersey, 
on the grounds that they were subversive, as they created 
prejudice against the American economic system. It is 
significant that the attack was most ferocious in New Jersey 
where the German American Bund groups had been most 
active, and where city and state politics show Fascist ten- 
dencies. At a mock trial staged in Englewood, N.J., when 
Rugg was asked to defend himself at a meeting of the local 
parent-teacher association, Rugg said that “his books had 
been designed with the single aim of bringing the realities 
of life into the school-room as the readers of an earlier 
period had tried to do.” In one of the later books intended 
for the later teens, ‘“ Problems of American culture,” Rugg 
gave pupils a hint or two that much advertising was waste, 
and often untrue, and the Advertising Federation of 
America attacked the author in the national press on the 
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grounds that he gave children a “ biased” view of American 
business.? 

This account of the attacks on the Rugg Social Science 
series has been given somewhat fully, because it contains the 
germ of a warning, that at the point at which the social 
studies in the schools are made effective, pressure groups 
may attack them, and there is a possibility that studies may 
become less critical, less clear when dealing with the con- 
temporary scene. If New Zealand children study transporta- 
tion and yet never learn what happened in connection with 
railway development in their own country, if they study 
land settlement and never hear of the tragic soldier settle- 
ments following on the last war, one may well question the 
value of studying man in his quest for food and shelter. 
The average text book for children becomes more enthusi- 
astic for social justice in direct proportion to its distance 
from the time or place under consideration. 

James Daugherty, in a great speech to the American 
Library Association, when he received the Newbery Medal 
in 1940, contended that children’s literature was devitalised 
by the reluctance of writers and artists of children’s books 
to look the present in the face, and that there were too 
many “ complacent oldsters satisfied with handing the rising 
generation a gas mask and a copy of * Alice in Wonderland’ 
with which to tread the bomb-strewn path of childhood. I 
do not mean that the Fall book list of juvenile should bustle 
with ‘Tom Sawyer among the skies,’ or ‘Snow White and 
the seven dwarfs before the Dies Committee,’ or ‘ Pinocchio 
and the Trojan Horse,’ intriguing as they might be. But I 
do think that somewhere between sappiness and sourness, 
children’s books can go along courageously and frankly and 
gaily, with the forward marching masses of young people 
to tackle with imagination and good cheer the tough prob- 
lems they may have ahead.’ Daugherty believes that child- 
ren’s books should deal with contemporary problems as well 
as with historical ones, that children should have access to 
books with a “ here-and-now’’ emphasis, to contrast with 
“ there and then.” The number of children’s books outside 
the Rugg series which touch contemporary problems is re- 
markably small—and where these problems are touched at 
all, the treatment is frequently so emasculated that the 
reader may receive no impression of a problem's urgency. 
The question then arises, are children’s books to be neutral 


1 A full account of the whole affair is given in the New York 
Times between June 1939—February 1941. The curious student 
should consult the N.Y.T. Index, 
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or frankly propagandist in their presentation of a 
L. B. Pekin says it is impossible to be neutral: “ It is hope- 
less to attempt to decide where facts end and beliefs begin. 
Presentation of facts is inevitably influenced by the beliefs 
of teachers who present them. . . . In any case, the ‘scientific’ 
educator is not in a position to give his children all the facts. 
There is simply no time for that. He is bound to give them 
those facts which he considers most important—in other 
words, the ones upon which his own beliefs happen to be 
based. I do not suggest that he is consciously pened in 
doing this: we all of us know best the facts which support 
what we believe, and consider them to be more important 
than the facts which support a contrary belief. All I do 
maintain is that the assumption of mse impartiality in 
the presentation of facts about society is a humanly impos- 
sible one.”? 


Yet the question of neutrality or not, goes deeper than 
whether it is a possibility. Ruth Enke and Ericka Mann 
have described the strange and horrible transformation which 
has overtaken German children’s books, which are openly 
designed to instil a strong Nazi spirit into German youth. 
Young Hans and Fritz now read such stuff as “ Aviator’s 
nest in the elder bushes,” “ Life stories of German war 
aces,” “The book of German colonies for the young,” 
‘ Peter, the soldier boy,” or for sister “ Sister Claire at the 
front.’ This is all positive propaganda of an extremely 
bad kind, and the children’s librarian looking round her 
shelves sees only too little which could be used as an anti- 
dote to it, so little which justifies another way of life. Little 
has been written for children about the successful social 
experiments of the democratic world between 1918 and 
1939, experiments in China, Germany, Austria, and Great 
Britain, which showed human nature on the right track. 

Requirements in books on the social studies for children 
are threefold. We need children’s books which explain 
clearly and vividly the reasons for the growth and the decay 
of all forms of society, in order that children may understand 
and believe in change as part of the nature of things. We 
need books which present in a straightforward way the basic 

roblems of the contemporary world. Lucy Fitch Perkins 

lieved it could be done “. . . a really big theme may be 
comprehended by children if it is presented in a way that 
holds their interests and engages their sympathies.” Thirdly, 
children’s literature should celebrate the really ulualeatihe 
achievements of the democratic way of life. 


2 Pekin, L. B. Progressive Schools. Hogarth Press. p95. 
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Social Studies and the Children’s Library. 


Social studies in the way in which they are understood 
abroad are still not taken seriously in New Zealand,* and 
there is probably much more old-time teaching being done 
than speakers at N.Z.F.I. conferences might lead one to 
imagine. Nevertheless, children in many primary schools 
are doing project work of various types. The children’s 
librarian, besieged with requests for information on the 
Panama Canal, fire-making, milk, rubber, and _ prehistoric 
animals, can bear witness that a certain amount of individual 
reference work is going on. A “ project’’ means many 
things to many people. To Harold Rugg or members of 
the staff of the progressive Lincoln School in New York 
City, it may mean a term’s unit of work grouped round 
some broad subject such as shelter, with individual children 
responsible for looking up reference books and gathering 
information on different aspects of this subject. The in- 
formation individually gathered might be mimeographed, 
and given to all the class—in this sense, a “ project’ repre- 
sents a text-book co-operatively compiled by a class or group 
of children, under the teacher’s guidance. It implies that 
the children have selected their facts and then organised 
them into a coherent whole. The reading list on trans- 
portation at the end of this section is intended for use with 
such a project. 

At the other extreme, however, “ project’ sometimes 
means nothing more than that sixty-eight children have 
been told to “ go and find out” about the Panama Canal. 
Most children’s librarians at some time or other have suf- 
fered from an onslaught of dozens of children, all demand- 
ing information, presumably of any kind, on the one topic. 
Apart from the point that no library can provide so many 
with so much on so little, this type of so-called “ project” 
usually means that the children collect information merely 
for the sake of collecting it. The same teacher who will 
set 50 children to “ look-up” the same topic, is unlikely 


3 ef. Beeby, C. E. Intermediate Schools of New Zealand. 


p87: “Social studies means for most schools only geography, his- 
tory, and civics.” 


p100: “ The intermediate schools are doing little more than the 
primary in the way of social studies. There is perhaps a slightly 
greater use of project books in geography and history, and one or 
two schools are struggling to develop special geography rooms with 
maps and equipment: but the schools as a whole have hardly begun 
to take social studies seriously.” 

And the reason they have not done so may well be lack of suitable 
material.—D.N. 
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to have trained these children in selecting points of infor- 
mation from a mass of irrelevances. Such children will 
more than likely copy out word for word whatever dollop 
of information they have been given. In this second case 
also, pupils learn nothing about co-operative endeavour. 
They all find out the same facts—not as in the previous in- 
stance, do they relate what each one has found, each making 
some contribution to the general picture. 

Our second example is not, properly speaking, a project— 
nor is this. Certain teachers and occasional inspectors 
imagine that if a child finds some book like the Petersham 
“ Story book of oil” and copies it out into a note-book, that 
it isa project. It is merely copying out—if the child’s studies 
are unrelated to what his class-mates are doing, his work 
can hardly be called a project. Project work properly done 
implies that children carry out individual reference work, 
looking up encyclopaedias and general books, making notes 
and organising their material, usually with some reference 
to a general class or group plan, in which the individual 
research work will be finally related to that of the rest of 
the class or group. Educational opinion in this country 
seems to be in some disagreement as to the level at which 
this work can be undertaken. The writer has seen good 
project books on clothing and on shelter undertaken by a 
standard four girls’ class in a normal school: and conversely, 
has heard the opinion expressed by a member of the inspec- 
torate that work outlined at the beginning of this paragraph 
could be done only by secondary pupils, that primary 
children were incapable of amassing, comparing, or organis- 
ing facts. Actually, no child, whether in a primary or a 
secondary school, can do project work effectively, until he 
has had some lessons, or at least a lesson, in the use of books 
and libraries, some instruction in the technique of finding 
out. Such lessons will be discussed more fully in the next 
section of the course, and it is enough to say here that until 
such lessons are more widely given than at present, the best 
use will not be made of our children’s libraries. 


THE REGISTRATION OF WOMEN 


On April 8th the Secretary wrote to the Minister of 
National Service asking:— 
“(1) Whether registered women in any full-time employment will 
be transferred to other employment. 


(2) If so, whether there will be any discrimination between dif- 
ferent types of work which women are already doing. 
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(3) If there is such discrimination, whether you would be pre- 
pared to regard libraries (other than commercial libraries, 
i.e., book clubs) as essential services from which women 
would not be transferred.” ‘ Bar 
In a reply dated April 17th, the Associate Minister stated 
that 


“(1) The fact that a woman is at present in full time employment 
will in itself be no grounds for exemption from liability for 
direction into essential work. 


(2) There will definitely be discrimination between the different 
types of work which women are already doing. For example, 
women already engaged in aircraft construction or other 
essential work will not be directed to other work, while on 
the other hand women engaged in luxury industries or non- 
essential services, will be considered for direction into more 
essential work. 


As regards the position of women employed in library ser- 
vices, each individual case will be considered on its merits. 
Should a woman possessing skill of a type which is urgently 
needed in war work happen to be employed in a library, she 
would quite probably be transferred elsewhere. In general, 
however, the policy will be to preserve the continuance of 
educational services, and not to transfer a worker where this 
would involve interference with the actual continuance of 
the services.” ; 

The Minister's reply was received by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee at its meeting on April 30th. It was felt 
that the reply was as definite as could be oy ng for at pre- 
sent and that it would be useful to publicise the information 
in this bulletin. Evidently “ blanket” exemptions will not 
be given and each authority must make its own appeal as 
the necessity arises. Librarians are asked to inform the 
Secretary of any developments which may take place in 
connection with the registration of members of their staffs. 


POSITION VACANT 


CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN IN THE 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 


APPLICATIONS are invited, from persons with appropriate 
academic and library qualifications, for the position of Assistant 
Librarian in the College Library. Commencing salary £225 per 
annum, rising after one year to £250 per annum, in both cases plus 
wartime bonus of £13. 

Schedule of duties and conditions of appointment obtainable from 
the undersigned, or from the Public and University Libraries of the 
other three main cities. Applications close on SATURDAY, 13th 


JUNE, 1942. 
Cc. C. KEMP, Registrar. 
Canterbury University College, Christchurch. 
12th May, 1942. 


(3 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 





By M. G. CAMPBELL, Wellington Public Libraries 





As THE ACTiviTiEs of the individual citizen come increasingly 
under the supervision of the state, so do the publications of 
governments tend to be more and more important to the 
private person, the business executive, or the technician, 
instead of being merely reference or statistical handbooks. 
This is continually stressed in library periodicals, and at 
the present time with the conscription and organisation of 
the nation’s entire resources for maximum efficiency in 
wartime, it is particularly important that the ordinary public 
libraries as well as national or specialised libraries should 
be able to provide their readers with the latest official 
regulations, bulletins, and standard requirements in all 
branches of activity now under state control. People are 
being switched over to unfamiliar jobs in these days, new 
subjects arise, new standards are demanded, and librarians 
must be prepared for inquiries lacking detail and for de- 
mands hardly formulated. This has been recognised in the 
N.Z.L.A’s wartime policy [serial No. 1942/12 (g)], where 
a bibliographical clearing house for inquiries is suggested. 

The general public library does not aim at having an 
exhaustive supply of government publications—it is the func- 
tion of General Assembly Library with its exchange system 
to provide complete series. Here I want to show the 
sources from which, in practice, we order government pub- 
lications for Wellington Public Libraries. 

New Zealand Government Publications: Local demand 
is a good indication of what is required from among these. 
Many are presented to us, e.g., departmental reports, 
bulletins of the D.S.I.R., etc. Others we purchase direct 
from the Government Printing Office or the appropriate 
department. Particulars are easily obtainable—publications 
are advertised in the N.Z. Gazette, or if there is any difficulty 
details can be got from the Government Printer or the 
department concerned. With regard to special war legisla- 
tion, the Crown Law Office has issued a “ Handbook of 
Emergency Legislation’ of which 3 volumes, up to August 
1941, have already appeared and a fourth is due for pub- 
lication shortly. The volumes are cumulative. ‘This 
assembles and indexes the various emergency regulations and 
enactments since the outbreak of war. 

British Government Publications: To understand the 
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different groups of parliamentary and official papers and to 
= some idea of the background to these there is an excel- 
ent article in the Library Association Record NS. v. 2, 1924 
—‘* Guide to Parliamentary and Official Papers” by H. B. 
Lees Smith, which has also been published separately by the 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1924. His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
publishes a monthly list of publications which in normal 
times is consolidated annually, but I find that the last con- 
solidated list we have is for 1938 and since then we have 
only the monthly lists. These contain both parliamentary 
and non-parliamentary papers and they were indexed, but 
since July 1940 the index has been dropped. While this 
provides an official and exhaustive list of H.M.S.O. publica- 
tions, we also order from reviews and notices in the ordinary 
way, ai Times Literary Supplement, Publishers’ Circular, 
Bookseller, etc. Each month the Library Association Record 
publishes an annotated list of important “ Current Govern- 
ment Publications” arranged under subject headings by Mr 
B. M. Headicar. A lot of information about series of 
government publications, especially bulletins, can be found 
in the books themselves—there are usually lists of other 
volumes in the series either on the cover or as advertising 
matter at the end of the volume. 

As for the actual ordering of the books, they can be 
indented through local booksellers in the same way as for 
other publishers. British government publications on such 
matters as A.R.P. regulations, shelter specifications, and war- 
time standards are of great importance just now to New 
Zealand as they are based on experience of which we have 
no first-hand knowledge. Many of these are small pamph- 
lets so to be sure of getting quick delivery we have placed 
through a local bookseller a standing for 2 copies of every 
H.M.S.O. publication on A.R.P. published at less than 12/6. 
This method catches a lot of small fry that might otherwise 
escape the meshes of the book selection net. 

U.S.A. Government Publications: Compared with official 
British publications, our purchases of U.S.A. government 
publications are very small, but with recent developments 
they seem likely to increase. We do not at — receive 
any official list of publications and our ordering is done. 
chiefly from reviews and notices in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin and the A.L.A. Booklist. For example, the Wilson 
Library Bulletin for June 1941 gives “ Outstanding U.S. 
Government Publications of 1940” annotated and arranged 
under subject headings like those cited above in the L.A.R. 
The Booklist publishes regularly similar lists under the title 
“U.S. Public Documents ”’ and these too are fully annotated. 
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In addition there were frequent supplements in vol. 37, 
1940-41, with bibliographies on special subjects: such as 
national defence, aviation, etc., where official publications 
were prominent. Orders for these publications we also place 
through local booksellers. 

The checking of orders of government publications pre- 
sents many difficulties as one reference will cite a work by 
its number in a series, another by its title, and another by 
its author with no note as to the office from which it 
emanates. A survey of the code rules for entering them will 
show other pitfalls—e.g., entry of subordinate offices, inverted 
form, etc.—and to check references thoroughly the use of 
different headings in catalogues must be borne in mind. 

Government publications deal with every aspect of 
modern life from the highly technical aeronautical problem 
to the growing of onions in the back garden, from ancient 
monuments to strains and stresses in air raid shelters. They 
are authoritative, well-produced, topical, and as well as 
being necessary can be much used and popular items. 


FIRE WATCHING 


By E. ]. CARNELL, Liaison Officer 








Pre-requisites. Fire-fighting equipment must be obtained 
long before continuous watching begins. So far as we know, 
a continuous fire watch is being kept only in the central 
areas of Auckland and Wellington, but by now every library 
throughout the country should possess fire-fighting equip- 
ment. The first essential is to have a supply of both sand 
and water within a few seconds’ reach of every corner of 
the building. Get as many buckets and kerosene tins as 
you can lay hands on, fill with water, cover, and distribute 
strategically throughout the building. If unable to get as 
many containers as you want, supplement them by keeping 
every sink in the building full. At least one stirrup pump 
and, in libraries of any size, a good length of hose Be 
be available on each floor. A wooden scoop, rake, and con- 
tainer of sand should also be on each floor, but with sand 
as with water remember that in dealing with incendiaries 
one large central supply does not modify the necessity for 
a number of small containers scattered through the build- 
ing. A bucket of water within half a dozen paces of a bomb, 
into which it can be dropped a few seconds after ignition, 
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is more effective than a hose twenty yards away from which 
a good jet of water can be obtained in two or three minutes. 
Two or three minutes after the bomb has begun to burn 
is too late to start coping with it. 

Sleeping and eating arrangements should be planned at 
an early stage. Library authorities may be unwilling to 
spend money on this until it is so obvious that ieoustdiion 
is to begin that everybody is trying to buy the necessary . 
equipment and local stocks are emptied. With any luck, 
though, a canvass of the staff will produce loans of the 
articles necessary until the material ordered arrives. 

Do not forget torches (one in use and one in reserve for 
each watcher), first aid equipment, an emergency food 
supply, and emergency sanitation. 

All equipment should be placed conspicuously at or as 
near as possible to the place where it is most likely to be 
required to function, taking care, of course, to avoid dam- 
age to or by readers. Do not put all the fire-fighting equip- 
ment in one central place or lock it away in cupboards. 
Small articles such as reserve torches, first aid equipment, 
and emergency food supply should be in boldly labelled 
boxes or parcels in some place such as the staff room where 
they will be seen constantly by the staff and not the readers. 

The other pre-requisite which on no account must be 
forgotten is a page organiser. That is the official title 
of the species in Wellington, but they will answer also to 
fire warden, “ she says,” and other names. 


When to Start. Do not start until you are required by 
the E.P.S. authority to do so, but when that does happen 
start immediately, don’t let the library be grouped with the 
laggards. The advice not to start until you are made to do 
so is based not upon desire to do as little as possible, but 
upon the near certainty that the authorities will make fire- 
watching compulsory as soon as and where it is necessary. 
There will be only too much to discuss with watchers with- 
out getting involved in arguments as to whether the whole 
thing is necessary or not. To start on a voluntary basis and 
then have the watching waver away into nothing will not 
help if it should become necessary to begin a watch at a 
later date. Of course any dramatic turn of Pacific events 
would necessitate immediate action irrespective of official 
advice. 


First Catch Your Watchers. In Wellington, and presum- 
ably this will apply to all other areas in which the E.P.S. 
authority requires a watch to be kept, fire-watching is com- 
pulsory for men, voluntary for women. Since scarcely any 
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libraries have enough men to keep a watch going, it is 
essential that women should take a turn. Four main motives 
will induce them to do so: (1) an active feeling of respon- 
sibility towards their library and city, (2) a desire to be “ in 
it” if any excitement should occur, (3) shame at getting 
out of a tiresome job on the grounds of sex and thus letting 
the whole burden be borne by their male colleagues, (4) 
fear of the disapproval of powers that be if they refuse to 
help. 

Phe fourth of these motives must not be played upon, and 
building organisers should go to some pains to avoid doing 
so indirectly. The third can be used without scruple. The 
second, desire for excitement, is not noble and it is doubtful 
whether it has any relation to the manner in which people 
would behave in the event of an emergency occurring, but it 
is useful. It came as a mild surprise to the writer that only 
two people on a reasonably young staff, none of whom has 
had occasion to learn better by experience, seemed activated 
by the excitement motive. This perhaps is unimportant, 
and the charitable will interpret it as a symptom of sanity 
rather than nincompoopery. What is important, and quite 
shocking, is that the proportion of people with a clearly 
defined sense of personal responsibility to take a share in 
protecting from destruction by fire the library in which 
they work and the city in which they live, is not 100 per 
cent. of those available. It is useless to harangue people 
about this, for it is unlikely, if they have been alive for 
twenty-five or thirty or forty years without having attained 
responsibility, that a few words, however appropriate or 
purple, from the building organiser will produce the desired 
result. General discussion, though, tends to crystallise 
public opinion in favour of watching, so that when it comes 


to making up a rota of watchers the response is far better 


than the initial reactions. 

Most of the active objections to fire watching centre round 
the life-before-property theme. Personally, we are unmoved 
by this. Firstly, before agreeing that life is more important 
than property we would like more definite information than 
anybody is in a position to give as to whose life and what 
property. For our part we can think of several lives we 
would readily spare if by so doing we could prevent the 
immediate local collapse and lengthy curtailment of service 
which would follow upon the destruction of one of the 
main libraries. And who are any of us to suppose our own 
life is not amongst them? Secondly, and more seriously, 
what is involved is not, of course, anything so straightfor- 
ward as a choice between life and property. If a city goes 
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up in smoke, it is not only property which will be lost, it is 
the wherewithal of food, warmth, shelter, health, and public 
services. A fire of catastrophic proportions would most 
probably involve, too, the loss of some lives in a particularly 
unpleasant manner. 

The hazards of a fire-watcher’s life are problematical. The 
actual duties are not dangerous, such danger as there is lies 
in the situation of the building. Libraries which require to 
be watched require it because they are in an area likely to 
be bombed and therefore, when a raid occurs, watching at 
the library is a less healthy occupation than sleeping in a 
suburban bed or crouching in the domestic trench. But 
there is no certainty about anything: a trench in a suburban 
garden might get a direct hit while a building in the city 
was unscathed. Anyway, in daily life nobody seems to be 
attempting to avoid danger areas. We have heard of no 
one who has given up his or her paid occupation, or re- 
frained from going to the pictures, or refused to have a meal 
in town, because a raid might happen along. Why, then, 
object to fire watching on this account? That raids will 
necessarily occur at night is far from certain. 

Then there is the no-job-for-a-woman argument. Why? 
Because they are not capable of doing it or because they are 
privileged people who should not be expected to do boring, 
inconvenient, and possibly dangerous work? 

Demonstration has proved that women are capable of 
putting out incendiary bombs and, in the early stages, fires 
started by them. Competence in this depends not upon 
great strength, but upon speed and sureness of movement. 
Most young women have, or should have, the advantage in 
agility over most of the older men who will comprise the 
majority of male watchers when the full effect of mobilisa- 
tion is felt. 

The exclusion of women from work of this kind may be 
based on the remains of the idea that they are a minor brand 
of citizen, with limited responsibilities and rights, but more 
probably it is a distortion of the racially sound impulse to 
give special protection to mothers and potential mothers. 
We say distortion because (1) the extent to which exemp- 
tion from fire watching is a protection of life is uncertain; 
(2) the root of the objections to fire-watching is not danger 
but tedium and inconvenience, and no community has ever 
bothered to relieve its mothers of tedious and inconvenient 
work; (3) the whole motherhood argument does not apply 
to any important extent to more than a minority of women 
over twenty-five years of age employed in library work, and 
it would be contemptible, if it were not laughable, that some 
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of them are willing to shelter behind it. 


Arranging the Schedule. The crux of this is having 
enough watchers. The minimum number necessary to a? 
a reasonable schedule going is equal to the number whic 
must be on at each shift multiplied by the number of shifts 
in a week. The number of people on at a time, accordin 
to the official book of words, should be enough to patro 
every room and corridor every two minutes. Except in quite 
large buildings this means one person per floor with a 
minimum of two for a building. In institutions open for 
office hours there are nine shifts in a week (seven nights 
and two days), but in public libraries open for at any rate 
part of Saturday and Sunday it should be possible to reduce 
the number of shifts to seven, of which the Saturday night 
shift would probably be longer than the others. Thus the 
minimum number of watchers necessary to keep a rota 
going is from fourteen to eighteen, more for large buildings. 
This is a minimum, and means that when someone is away, 
or public holidays occur, some people watch more than once 
a week. Twenty-four watchers for a two-per-shift nine- 
shifts-a-week rota is reasonably good and means that ordin- 
arily each person averages one shift every ten days. To 
carry on as we may easily need to do for many months, and 
allowing for the incidence of leave and public holidays, this 
is often enough, though one shift a week or its equivalent 
is the official standard. 

A weekly instead of daily or nightly basis has been sug- 
gested in Wellington, so that watchers have eight weeks or 
so clear of watching and then a whole week on duty. Unless, 
however, it is possible to arrange for watchers to have a spell 
of two or three hours each evening, there are difficulties in 
the weekly basis. 

Initial hopes of combining watching with working so that 
when watchers were on duty on a Sunday or G Friday 
they had a week-day off in lieu thereof were crushed by the 
employing authority. Tempting though a work-while-you- 
watch time-table looks at first sight, complications do arise 
therefrom and, except to the limited degree made possible 
by overtime or library opening on Sunday, it is simpler to 
forgo the idea. Care must be taken by building organisers 
to distribute equitably Saturday and Sunday duties, to treat 
themselves slightly worse than other watchers, and to adjust 
times of duty to personal emergencies. 

In case of alarms during working hours, either have a 
specially picked crew of volunteers for this purpose selected 
from the watchers, or arrange that the people on duty the 
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next night take over. The former arrangement seems pre- 
ferable. 

Needless to say, watchers who are on duty when an alarm 
occurs must stay on duty and act vigorously if the need 
arises, until the “ all-clear” or until they are instructed by 
the street warden or fire patrol to leave. On no account 
must watchers retire to prepared positions or depart to take 
up duty with an E.P.S. unit. This does not mean that 

ople cannot be watchers and members of the E.P.S., but 
that if they happen to be on watching duty when an alarm 
occurs the E.P.S. must do without them. 

From the figures given above it is evident that only 
libraries with staffs numbering twenty or more can maintain 
an independent watch. In many cases a solution can be 
found by combining the watching of the library with that 
of the main building of which it 1s a part or by borrowing 
surplus watchers from other departments of the employing 
authority. 


Fire Fighting Methods. The best guide is the 1942 edi- 
tion of E.P.S. Handbook, No. 1, “ Incendiary Bombs and 
Fire Precautions,” issued by the Department of National 
Service and sold at 3d. This should be in every library. If 
possible, arrange also for watchers to see an official film 
and/or demonstration on dealing with incendiaries. All 
recent advice stresses the ease with which incendiary bombs 
can be dispsed of by popping them into a bucket of water 
if this is , mo in a matter of seconds after they begin to 
burn. Hence the importance of a well distributed supply of 
buckets of water. This method is particularly valuable in 
libraries, as jets of water can do such harm. It will not be 
possible to use it in every case, a bomb may wedge itself in 
some inaccessible place, or several may arrive at once and 
one of them have scattered blazing metal before a watcher 
gets to it. If the bomb is resting on a _ non-inflammable 
surface, such as a cement floor, sand poured on it is effective, 
but if it is on a wooden floor sand is useful only for the 
purpose of es down the blaze preliminary to scoopin 
up. While covered with sand the bomb will have continue 
to blaze away underneath, so after its removal the floor 
must be well sprayed with water. Books themselves 
are not very inflammable, they will scorch and give 
off a lot of smoke, but they will not blaze and spread fire. 
They are ruined by water, so do not slosh it about unneces- 
sarily. It is better to let a hundred books get scorched than 
spoil a thousand by turning the hose on to them. At the 
same time remember that the first duty of watchers is to 
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prevent a major fire beginning, so books must be sacrificed 
rather than risk the building itself catching fire. 

Salvage and Safety. The Librarian should decide, and 
each watcher be informed, which of the portable contents of 
the building are to be removed if it should become neces- 
sary to evacuate the building. Though the mathematical 
chances of total destruction are not alarming, some degree 
of damage is very possible. Broken windows, wet books, 
and holes in the roof seem the most likely forms of trouble. 
The purchase now of scrim for the windows, tarpaulins for 
the roof, and large quantities of blotting paper for drying 
out books are suggestions received. (One of our brighter 
colleagues says, “ and what happens if the blotting paper 
gets wet? ’’) 

Attention should be paid to protecting fire-watchers from 
injury by flying glass. Forethought on the part of the 
watchers can do much to minimise the risks. Where there 
are a number of smallish rooms to be patrolled, prop the 
doors open so that they can be surveyed from the corridor. 
(If a fire occurs, though, the watcher must go inside the 
room to deal with it and shut the door to reduce draught.) 
In buildings in which the greater part of a floor is taken up 
by one large room, there is need for very little patrolling and 
measures can be taken beforehand to protect from flying 
glass the spot which is the most suitable stance for super- 
vising the large room. All watchers should enrol as members 
of the E.P.S. in order to be covered by the compensation 
arrangement. Fill in the form in the ordinary way, and 
under the headings 7-10 inclusive write, “ Fire-watching on 
the premises Of ccc. Some forms of black-out, 
for example sisalkraft blinds, afford protection and so should 
be pulled down during daylight alarms. 

Comfort. Beds, food, amusement, freedom from vermin 
of all kinds—each of these needs care and attention. It is 
to the employer’s advantage to provide comfortable beds, for 
work will suffer appreciably if there are always two people 
on duty who slept badly the night before. There is no legal 
obligation upon the employer to provide blankets, but much 
carting about is saved if this is done. It is well worth 
watchers’ while to bring sheets. Hot water for washing is 
essential; baths can hardly be hoped for, but rumours reach 
us that one large library is installing showers. Unless the 
danger of raids becomes much more acute than it is at pre- 
sent, there is no need for watchers to keep awake at night. 
Rely on the sirens to waken them. 

The occupier is obliged to provide what is vaguely de- 
scribed as “ light refreshments.’ The best plan is to provide 
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the necessary equipment for cooking on the premises and 
give a cash allowance. Getting and clearing away meals 
all helps to pass the time. 

Perhaps because of this, time has not hung on our 
watchers’ hands so heavily as we had anticipated. Indeed, it 
has not been a problem at all. Reading, knitting, hair- 
washing, letter-writing, digging up the back garden, a 
and setting rat-traps are amongst occupations followed. 
Rats !—that’s a snag. especially with women watchers on 
night duty. The only advice we can offer is don’t get a 
cat. We did. Her name is Peter, owing to a misunder- 
standing regarding her sex. Peter's heart does not really 
seem to be in the war effort. She catches no rats and her 
presence hampers the setting of traps. We are thinking of 
asking her to resign. Traps are cheaper and more effective. 


MISS M. T. ENNIS—A TRIBUTE 


THE LIBRARY PROFESSION in New Zealand lost one of its 
most valuable members when Miss M. T. (Cushla) Ennis, 
Chief Assistant at the Canterbury Public Library, died on 
the evening of May 5th at her home on Cashmere Hills. 
Miss Ennis had recently had her 25th birthday, and, until 
her illness a month ago, had always enjoyed perfect health. 

On leaving school in 1933, she joined the Staff of ‘the 
Public Library in Christchurch as junior assistant. Three 
and a half years ago she was og omg we to the office of Chief 
Assistant and in that capacity has been extremely capable. 
She took a very great interest in library work, and the 
Library has benefited by her wide knowledge and, at the 
same time, her originality. 

Miss Ennis was an Associate of the Library Association, 
London, and well on her way to being an F.L.A. Last year 
she passed the first section of the F.L.A. examination 
(bibliography and book selection), and was preparing to sit 
for the next section at the May examinations. 

She was one of the most popular chief assistants in the 
history of the Library and was beloved by the staff, to all 
of whom she gave great understanding and kindness. Her 
passing leaves a deep sense of personal loss. 

Miss Ennis was interested in many sports, chief among 
them riding and ski-ing. She had her First-Aid Certificate, 
and was a qualified member of the Blue Cross (Animals’ 
A.R.P.). Her interests were many, and her charm and 
attractive Tg brought her many friends. To her 
mother, the N.Z. Library Association extends its deep sym- 
pathy. 
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THE AVIATION SECTION IN A 
SECONDARY CITY 


Tuis ts a list, supplied by Mr H. Greenwood, of books in 
the aviation section of the Palmerston North Municipal 
Library. It is reproduced here in the belief that it will be 
useful to other librarians as a check-list and as a guide to 
the size of this section, and the type of book which can 
usefully be included in it, in a medium-sized public library. 
Biographies of aviators have been excluded from the list. 


AERODYNAMICS 
Whitlock,  T. Cay Applied Aerodynamics 
(Oxford) sa e ie oka an om 
AERONAUTICS 
Bradshaw, S. O.—F lying Memories (Hamilton) 
Brittain, Sir H.—By Air (Hutchinson) as 
Broad, H. S.—Flying Wisdom (Sampson Low) 
Burge, C. G., Ed.—Encyclopaedia of Aviation (Pitman) . 
Fyfe, G G.—From Boxkites to Bombers (John Long) . 
Grahame-White, C.—Flying: an epitome and a forecast 
(Chatto and Windus) i janis 
Haddon, J. D.—A simple study ‘of flight (Pitman) 
Jordanoff, A~—-Your Wings (Funk and Wagnalls) 
Kermode, A. C.—Mechanics of Flight (Pitman) in 
Lilienthal, O.—Birdflight as the Basis of Aviation ‘(Long- 
mans) - 
Mantes, Ww. O., and others—“Flight” Handbook “Plight 
ub.) ~ 
Merlin, P—Conquest_ of the Skies (Bodley Head) 
Nelson, H., and Williamson, G. W., Ed.—Aeronautics, 4 Vv. 
(Newnes) 
Pritchard, J. L., and ‘Lock, C. H. ‘N.—Design, data, ‘and for- 
mulae, aircraft and airscrews (Pitman) me 
Schieldrop, E. B—The Air (Hutchinson) 
Wright, B.—Aviation, 6 v. (Am. Tech. Soc.) 
AERONAUTICS—Flights 
Charlton, L. E. O.—Deeds That Held the Empire Goan) 
Earhart, A.—Last Flight (Harrap) _..... 
Lindbergh, A. M.—North to the Orient (Hale) 
AERONAUTICS—Study and Teaching 
Harben, N. R.—Complete Flying Course (Pearson) 
Leeming, J. F.—Pilots “A” Licence (Pitman) 
R.N.Z.A.F.—Educational Course (R.N.Z.A.F.) 
AERONAUTICS, COMMERCIAL 
Sprigg, J. S.—Civil Aviation as a Career (Newnes) 
Tangye, N., Ed.—The Air is Our Concern (Methuen) 
AERONAUTICS, MILITARY 
Charlton, L. E. O.—War from the Air (Nelson) 
Macmillan, N.—Air Strategy (Hutchinson) 
Pierce, W. O’D.—Air War (Lockwood) 
Slessor, J. C_—Air Power and Armies (Oxford) wah 
Spaight, J. M.—Aircraft and Commerce in War ( Longmans) 
Spaight, J. M.—Air Power and War Rights (Longmans) 
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Spaight, J. M.—Air Power in the Next War Cengueny 
Winston, R. A.—Dive Bomber (Harrap) : 
AIRPLANES 
“Aeroplane”—Aircraft Identification (Temple Press) 
—. L.—Aircraft of the British Empire (Sampson 


w) 
Hall, S. S., and England, T. H.—Aircraft Performance Test- 
ing (Pitman) im 
Jeanneret-Gris, C. E.—Air Craft '(Studio) ai 
Leigh, H.—Pianes of the Great War (Hamilton) 
Mignet, My —The Flying Flea (Low) _... 
Molloy, E.—Aeroplanes, Maintenance and Operation, 20 Vv. 
(Newnes) ee 
Page, V. W.—Air Plane Servicing Manual (Pitman) 
Sims, C. A.—British Aircraft (Black, A. & C.)... 
Speller, W. J. C._—The Rigging, Maintenance, and Inspection 
of Aircraft (Pitman) 
Talbot-Booth, E. C., and Sargent, E.—Fighting Planes of 
the World (Marsh) 
AIRPLANES—Engines 
Brimm, D. J., and Boggess, H. E.—Aircraft Engine Main- 
tenance (Pitman) — 
Jones, C. E.—Notes on Supercharging for Ground Engineers 
(Pitman) aaa si 
Kuns, R. F.— Aviation Engines (Am. Tech. Soc.) ae 
Speller, W. J. C—A Complete Course for Ground Engineer's s 
Licences (A. B. C. D. X.) (Pitman) 
AIRPLANES—Piloting 
Jordanoff, A.—Through the Overcast (Funk and Wagnalls) 
AIRPORTS 
Pirath, C.—Aerodromes: Their Location, Operation, and 
Design (Pitman) ; ms ae othe jaal rae 
AIRWAYS 
Finch, R.—The World’s Airways (Univ. of London) 
Johnson, A.—Sky Roads of the Air (Chambers) 
FLYING BOATS 
A Flying Boat Pilot—The Air Mariner (Pitman) 
METEOROLOGY 
Binstead, C.—Weather Eye (Hale) 
Botley, C. M.—The Air and its Mysteries (Bell) re 
Byers, H. R.—Synoptic and Aeronautical _ Meteorology 
(McGraw-Hill) ee re 
Clarke, G. A.—Clouds (Constable) 
Fisk, D.—Weather in the Making (Faber & Faber) 
Heard, G-—-Saraaing the Stratosphere (Nelson) _.... 
Shaw, Sir N.—The Drama of Weather (Cam. Un. Press) 
Sutcliffe, R. altered for Aviators (H.2 M. ppneapaated 
Office) 
NAVIGATION 
Brown, C. H.—Deviation and the Deviascope (Brown, Son 
and Ferguson) mt a 
Hall, W.—Modern Navigation (Univ. Tut. Press) nie 
Willis, E. J.—Methods of Modern a enaiitgs Son 
and Ferguson) 
NAVIGATION (AERONAUTICS) 
Alexander, W., and Allan, W. J. D.—Observer’s Handbook 
(Allen and Unwin) ins 
Brown, F. G.—Air Navigation (Angus & Robertson) 





Brown, F. G.—Mathematics for Airmen (Angus & Robertson) 

Chichester, F.—Observer’s Book on Astronavigation (Allen 
and Unwin) = 

Legg, P. H.—An Introduction to Astronomical Navigation 


(Chapman & Hall) _..... 
Martin, C. W.—Martin’s Air Navigation (Eversley) 
Summers, J. K.—Practical Air oe —— Explained 
(Pitman) 
RADIO 
Bangay, R. D.—Elementary Principles of Wireless Tele- 
graphy and Telephony (Iliffe) _.... 
Brown, O. F., and Gardiner, F. L.—The Elements of Radio 
Communication (O.U.P.).. 
Cocking, W. T.—Wireless Servicing Manual. ‘(lliffe) Pa 
Crook, W. E.—Elementary Handbook for Wireless Operators 
(Pitman) 
Dowsett, H. M.—Handbook of “Technical Construction for 
Wireless Telegraphists (Iliffe) 
Hathaway, K. A.—Modern Radio Essentials (Am. Tech. 
Soc.) 
Keen, R.—Wireless Direction Finding “(lliffe) | 
Manly, H. P.—Drake’s Cyclopaedia of Radio and Electronics 
(Drake) 
—_. R.—Ray Controlled Mechanism (Marshall & Co.) 
Rhein, E.—Wonder of the Waves (Sc. Bk. Club) sae 
Scroggie, M.—Radio Laboratory Handbook (Iliffe) . 
Sowerby, A. L. M.—Foundations of Wireless (Iliffe) cin 
Surgeoner, D. H.—Aircraft Radio with a — on a 
and Airway Lighting (Pitman) 
ROCKETS 
Cleator, P. E.—Rockets Through Space (Allen & Unwin) 
Philp, C. G.—Stratosphere and Rocket Flights (Pitman) ..... 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Bayley, > W.—Air Challenge and the Locusts nee 
ead) ae 
Beckles, G.—The Birth of a Spitfire “(Collins) 
Blake, w. T.—To-day with the R.A.F. (Cassell) _.... 
Buchan, W., Ed.—The Royal Air Force at Work (Pilot 
Express) 
Charlton, Garratt, and Fletcher—The Air Defence of Britain 
(Penguin) 
G.H.—R.A.F. Occasions (Cresset Press) 
Gossage, E. L.—The Royal Air Force (Hodge) 
a J.—Britain’s Air Policy, Present and Future (Gol- 
ancz) .... wi 
Howard-Williams, F.—The Air is “the Future. “Career 
(Hutchinson) a si ea aie een ae 
Logan, M.—The Civil Air Guard Book (Nicholson and 
Watson) 
Narracott, A. H. —How the R.A. F. Works (Allen & Unwin) 
Shepherd, E. C.—Air Force of Today (Blackie) 
Sprigg, J. S—The Royal Air Force (Pitman) - 
—- O., Ed.—The — Air Force in Pictures (Country 
Life) __..... id 


WORLD WAR, 1939—Aerial ‘Quien 
Austin, A. B.—Fighter Command i eel 
Farson, N.—Bomber’s Moon (Gollancz) 
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Halstead, I—Wings of Victory (Drummond) 
Narracott, A. H.—War News Had Wings (Muller) | 
Pollard, A. O.—Epic Deeds of the R.A.F. ae - 
Walker, R .—Flight to Victory (Penguin Trav.) ue 
Walker, R.—Winged words (Heineman) at 


GENERAL NEWS 


N.Z. School Library Service. This is now fairly launched. The Child- 
ren’s Librarian, Miss K. E. Harvey, reports that by the end of April 
12,713 books had been sent out to the 242 schools which had sent in 
their applications before December 31st last. The number of children 
served is 11,903. Applications from a further thirty-nine schools 
representing 2,831 children are in hand. These schools will receive 
their books during the next two months. Reports of the reception 
given to the books by both children and teachers are very encouraging 
indeed. The initial collection is being sent to each school direct from 
Wellington. In a few weeks’ time certain strategically situated pub- 
lic libraries will be approached regarding the possibility of their 
acting as district centres for exchanges purposes. 


War Library Service. Up to the time of going to press, the re- 
sponse to the appeal to public libraries by the War Library Service 
has been good. Twenty-six libraries had notified the Director that 
they would give books from their stocks, in most cases the full quota 
asked for. These are the libraries which had sent in a favourable 
reply by the end of April:— 


Onehunga Woodville Kaiapoi 

Hamilton Ohakune ao Public 

Te Kuiti Taihape Library. 

Whakatane Shannon St. Albans 

Opotiki Levin Opawa 

Gisborne Lower Hutt Papanui 

Wanganui Wellington Lyttelton 

Napier Richmond Dunedin 

Dannevirke Runanga Alexandra 
Mataura 


As many libraries will have to wait until the May committee meeting 
before a decision is reached, this result can be regarded as satisfac- 
tory so far. Only a handful of libraries have sent in refusals. One 
of these reports that “all books that were unfit for use in the library 
have been given to the military camps.” Italics are ours. Comment 
is left to readers. In happy contrast is the action of Opotiki (popu- 
lation 1,437) which, being unable to provide from stocks books of 
the sort wanted, sent a cheque for £10 in order that books might 
be bought. 


The Bible of A.R.P. A third edition is available of Glover’s Civil 
Defence of which the second edition was listed in an article in this 
journal last month. This standard book which is strongly recom- 
mended by the librarian of the Public Works Department should be 
—_ in every town in which any money is being spent on civil 

efence. 


Canterbury Branch. At the Branch’s Annual Meeting on March 
8rd, the following officers were elected for the year 1942: President, 
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Mrs. A. L. Wilson; Vice-President, Miss M. T. Ennis; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss P. A. M. Marshall; Committee, Misses G. L. O. 
Jeffreys, P. Taylor, E. Thompson, and Mr C. W. Collins. 


Otago Branch. At the Annual Meeting of the Otago Branch, held 
on April 9th, the following officers were elected: Chairman, Miss N. 
Gordon; Secretary, Miss L. McKenzie; Committee, Misses M. Black, 
N. Mercer, D. Neal, Messrs A. G. W. Dunningham and W. J. Harris; 
Branch Correspondent, Miss M. Watson. 


Personal. Mr 1. K. McGregor, of the General Assembly Library, 
who was in England training for the Fleet Air Arm, was in hospital 
for some time with injuries received playing football. He has now 
fully recovered and has gone to America to continue his training 
there. 


Churchill Book Auctions. Public auction of books and other 
articles of value for the benefit of patriotic funds will start shortly. 
The Auckland, Wellington, Canterbury, and Dunedin Public Libraries 
are co-operating by acting as depots to which donors may send 
books, etc., which they are willing to present for auction. 


APPOINTMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 


BROWN, MARY, of the Dunedin Public Library, has resigned to 
take up a post in the X-ray Department of the Public Hospital. 
CARNELL, E. J., F.L.A., Liaison Officer, to be Assistant Director, 


Country Library Service. Miss Carnell will continue to act as 
Liaison Officer to the Association. 


COVENEY, RHONDDA, formerly of the Travelling Library for 
the Rural Schools of Canterbury, which is now amalgamated with 
the school library service administered by the Country Library Ser- 
vice, has joined the staff of the Country Library Service, Wellington. 


HUSSEY, MARY, F.L.A., has resigned her post in the Dunedin 
Public Library in order to take up law. Miss Hussey will remain 
on the Dunedin staff on a half-time basis and will be responsible for 
the service given by the Public Library to the Public Hospital. 


JEFFREYS, G. LILIAN, M.A., F.L.A., Assistant Librarian, Can- 
terbury College, to be Borough Librarian, Rotorua. Miss Jeffreys 
will take up her new duties early in June. 


KENT, K. JUDITH, to be junior assistant, Canterbury University 
College Library. Formerly a pupil of Rangi Ruru Girls’ School. 
University Entrance Examination, aged 17. 


PERRY, PATRICIA A. (Mrs. Stuart Perry), formerly on the staff 
of the Wellington Public Libraries, is now on the staff of the General 
Assembly Library. 


THOMSON, EDNA M., Dunedin Public Library, has resigned to 
enter Training College. 


WILSON, J. C., M.A., has resigned from the staff of the Canter- 
bury University College Library and has taken up a post in the 
Public Service. 
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